INTRODUCTION

in 3 volumes, i2mo, 1831-3. These nine little
volumes once so well-known, are now comparatively
rare and almost forgotten. The fortunate book-lover
who picks them up on a bookstall or a library shelf
will soon be rewarded for his pains. They are, in-
deed, a lasting joy to the reader. Written "chiefly
for young persons", they are also intended, the
writer tells us, "to engage the attention of those
who, from having entered the Service in less stirring
times, may find it more difficult to gain experience for
themselves." Few books ever penned give a more
graphic and entertaining picture of the Royal Navy a
century ago. Those of us who have been brought up
on Smollett and Marryat have heard too much and
have dwelt, perhaps too exclusively, on its rough and
brutal side. Hall shews us the reverse of the picture.
True, he believes that, in view of the character of the
material enlisted, and the necessity of an iron discipline
where the life of the crew often depended upon the
instantaneous carrying out of an order, corporal punish-
ment was essential, though only applied in extreme
cases and after patient and exhaustive investigation.
That such a view was deliberately held by a humane
and enlightened man like Hall is a very significant
fact indeed.1 Hall himself gives us many instances
where the wonderful discipline of a man-of-war saved
numbers of lives, when death seemed almost certain.
A "slack ship", he says, was a danger to herself and
her consorts, and a constant source of discomfort to all
aboard her. Naval life, where a large number of
persons are forced to live in close proximity, without
contact with the outer world, sometimes for many
months together, in cramped quarters and under
trying conditions, is unique in its way. Of the
wonderful esprit de corps of the Navy, where a man got

1 Cf. what he says on the subjeft in Travels in America,, Vol. III.
Chap. v.
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